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REVIEW OF BEAUMONT’S EXPERIMENTS. 
Oe De 
BY SYLVESTER GRAHAM. 
Experiments and Observations,en the Gas- 
tric Juice and the Physiology of Diges- 
tion. By William Beaumont, M. D. Sur- 
geon of the United States Army. 

[With this No, we close the Review of Beavmont’s 
Experiments, &c. from the pen of Mr. Graham. Af- 
ter carefully perusing and reperusing the work of 
Doctor Beanmont, together with this interesting Re- 
view, we find that every important physiological prin- 
ciple established by \** Beaumont’s Experiments and 
Observations,’ ‘was taught by Mr. Gagham in his 
public lectures for more three years before this 
book appeared, and was published in his lectute on 
** Epidemic Diseases’? several months before the 
work of Dr. Beaumont was issued from the press.— 
Before this latter work ‘made its appearance, , Mr. 
Graham was rediculed for teachmg these vevy'prin- 
> and advancing'things contrary to the;establish- 

doctrines of the schools. } 

“Undigested portions of food in the stom- 
ach, produee dJl the phenomena of fever ; 
which should warn us of the dangers of all 
excesses, where that organ is concerned ; 
and alsoadmonish us of ‘the necessity of a 

rfect comminution of the articles of diet. 

. 7) oH 

** Solid food is sooner disposed of by the 
stomach, than fluid; and its nutritive prin- 
ciples are sooner carried into the circula- 
tion.” P. 48. “Soup cannot be digested 
in the stomach, until it is formed into a hard- 
er mass, by the. absorption of the watery 
part.” P.- 157. Flaids pass from the stom- 
ach very soon after they are received ; either 
by absorption, or through the pylorus.” P. 
97. ** Drinks, though not subject tordiges- 
tion, ‘enter into the circulation, and become 
important agents in the ultimate changes 
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that are going on in the tissues of the or- 
ganism. Simple water is perhaps the 
fluid that is called for by the wants of 


economy. ‘The artificial drinks are probar _ 


bly ‘all more or less injurious, some more 80 
than others, but none can claim ion 


from the general charge. Even cofee at 






tea, the common beverages of all classes" 
people, have a tendency to debilitate the di- 
gestive organs. Let any one who is in the 
habit of drinking either of those articles ip 
a weak decoction, take two or thrée cups, 


made very strong, and he will soon be aware 


of their injurious tendency: And this is on- 
ly an addition to the strength of the narcotic 
which he is in the constant habit of using. 
The whole class of alcoholic liquors, whether 
simply fermented or distilled, may be con- 
sidered as narcotics, oerimer: 8 ‘ver 
difference in their ultimate effects Om 
system.” P. 49. See also, pages 189, $ 


“ That the introduction of narcotics inté 


the stomach should destroy the ‘appetite; 
proves only, that they have thé sime effect 
on that organ as they have on Mga er 
the body ; that they paralyze the nerve, 
render them incapable of being the 
of communication to their common 
“‘ Wine and beer ate both pernicious 
their effects on the stomach.” P. 50) + 
The’ gastric juice has no effect'apon 
wine and spirits.” P. 136. ea 
‘« Wine, spirits, water and other fluids; 
which conduce nothing towards’ alimenta- 
tion, are neither coagulated ‘nor otherwise 
affected by the gastric juice.” These fluids 
are not digested, and probably enter the cir- 
culatory system, without much  dhange.” 
P. 146. er oD SRE 
‘‘ ConDIMENTS, particularly those of the 
spicy kind, are non-essential to the process 
of digestion, in a healthy state of thesya 
tem. They afford no nutrition. . 
they may assist the action of a debili 
stomach for a time, their continual use, 







fails to produce an indiréct debility,of that — 


organ. They affect itas alcohol -or other 
stimulants do—the present relief afforded ,ia 






























































at the expense of future suffering.” P. 49. 

* It would seem then (from Experiments, pp. 
241, 242,) that stimulating condiments, in- 
stead of being used with impunity, are ac- 
tually prejudicial to the healthy stomach.” 
P. 243. 





@ And if prejudicial to the healthy stomach, 
much more are they to the debilitated and 
the diseased stomach. -As Dr. Beaumont 
justly observes, they may seem to afford a 
relief, but it is always at the expense 
of increased debility and future suffering. 

“ The diseased appearances of the stom- 
ach, which have frequently presented them- 
selves, in the course of my experiments and 
éxaminations, have generally, but not al- 
Ways, succeeded to some appreciable cause. 
Improper indulgence in eating and drinking, 
has beer: the most common precursor of these 
diseased conditions of the coats of the stom- 
ach. The free use of ardent spirit, wine, 
beer, or any other intoxicating liquors, when 
continued for some days, has invariably pro- 
duced these morbid changes. Eating vora- 
ciously, or to excess,—swallowing coarsely 
masticated, or too fast, &c. &c. almost in- 
vatiably produced similar effects, if repeated 
a number of times in close succession.” — 
P. 239. 

** When these diseased appearances are 
considerable, and particularly, when there 
are corresponding symptoms of disease, as 

of the mouth, thirst, accelerated 
, Sec. no gastric juice can be extract- 
ed, not even on the application of alimenta- 
ry stimulus. Drinks received are immediate- 
ly absorbed, or otherwise disposed of: none 
remaining in the stomach ten minutes after 
being swallowed. Food taken in this con- 
ition of the stomach, remains undigested 
pl ariel or forty-eight hours, or more; 
i ing the derangement of the whole 
alimentary canal, and aggravating the gene- 
ral symptoms of disease.” P. 108. 

“These morbid changes and conditions, 
however, are seldom indicated by any ordi- 
nary symptoms, or particular sensations des- 
cribed or complained of; unless when in 
considerable excess, or when there have 
been corresponding symptoms of a general 
affection of the system. They could not, in 
fact, in most cases, have been anticipated 
from any external symptoms ; and their ex- 
istence was only ascertained by actual ocu- 
lar demonstration.” 

“It is interesting to observe to what extent 
the stomach, perhaps the most important or- 
gan of the animal system, may become dis- 
eased, without manifesting any external 

of such disease,'or any evident 

of functional aberration. Vitiated 
secretions may also take place, and continue 
for sometime without affecting the health, in 
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any sensible degree. Extensive active or 
chronic disease may exist in the membra- 
nous tissues of the stomach and bowels, 
more frequently than has been generally be- 
lieved :—and it is possible that there are 
good grounds for the opinion advanced by a 
celebrated teacher of medicine, that most 
febrile complaints are the effect of gastric 
and enteric inflammation. In the case of 
the subject of these experiments, inflamma- - 
tion certainly does exist, to a considerable 
extent, even in an apparent state of health, 
—zgreater than could have been believed to 
comport with the.due operations of the gas- 
tric functions.” Pp. 239, 240. 

These pathological facts.are of fearful im- 
portance, and shouid serve to break up the 
deep and universal delusion cherished by 
mankind, that, so long as they are not sen- 
sible of any evil effects from their indul- 
gences, they have the strongest evidence 
that those indulgences are not pernicious. 
Post mortem examinations have exhibited 
astonishingly extensive disease pervading the 
stomach and bowels, and of the abdominal 
viscera generally, of a character which indi- 
cated a progress of many years; and yet 
the subject was not, during life, in the least 
sensible of its existence. But thé cause of 
all this is found in the effects which the ar- 
tificial habits of life have on the natural 
susceptibilities and sympathies of the system ; 
destroying its original power to manifest the 
most delicate symptoms of the slightest func- 
tional aberrations or derangements. In a 
purely natural and healthy state of the vital 
susceptibilities of the nervous tissue, the 
slightest disturbing cause or morbid affec- 
tion in the alimentary canal, reveals itself in 
appreciable and definite symptoms; and yet, 
wonderful to be told! that very state of 
health is, by most people, regarded as a state 
of disease? The man whose natural sus- 
ceptibilities are',so impaired that he can 
drink rum and consume tobacco enough, in 
a few minutes, ’to destroy the lives of three 
men whose healthy susceptibilities retain the 
purity and delicacy of undebauched nature, 
is considered to be in a strong and healthy 
condition of body; while he who would be 
powerfully effected by small quantities of 
these substances, would be considered as 
too delicate for active usefulness in life.— 
The man who has so depraved the sensibili- 
ties of his stomach, and destroyed the hea!- 
thy sympathies of his body that he can eat 
any thing and every thing without feeling 
any immediate inconvenience, is regarded as 
having a healthy and vigorous stomach ; 
while he whose stomach is so pure and truly - 
healthy as to be able to detect and appreci- 
ate and manifest, the slightest disturbing 
cause, is considered as having a very weak, 
unhealthy and irritable stomach! So do 














men in their delusion, mistake truth for er- 
ror and error for truth! 

‘*In the present civilized state of so¢i- 
ety,” says Dr. Beaumont, ‘‘ with the provo- 
cations of the culinary art‘and the incen- 
tives of bigh seasoned food, brandy and 
wines, the temptations to excess, in the in- 


dulgences of the table, are rather too strong | 


to be resisted by poor human nature. It is 
not less the duty, however, of the watchmen 
on the walls to warn the city of its danger, 
however it may regard the premonition. Let 
them, at least, clear their own skirts from the 
-stain of unfaithfulness, whatever may be the 
result.” P. 63. , 

“ There is no subject of dietetic economy, 
about which people err so much, as that 
which relates to quantity. P. 63. The 
quantity of aliment is probably of more im- 

ortance than the quality, to insure health. 
The system requires much less than is gen- 
erally supplied to it. The stomach disposes 
of a definite quantity. If more be taken 
than the actual wants of the economy re- 
quire, the residue remains in the stomach, 
and becomes a source of irritation, and pro- 
duces a consequent aberration of function, 
or passes into the lower bowels in an undi- 
gested state, and extends to them its dilete- 
rious influence. Dyspepsy is oftener the 
effect of over eating and over drinking than 
a hay cause.” P. 51. 

r. Beaumont is very correct in the opin- 
ion that quantity is of the utmost importance 
to ensure health : and it is strictly true that 
quality is of equal importance to permanen: 
health and longevity. A moderate quantity 
of even pernicious food, to which the sys- 

. tem has become accustomed, may be endur- 
ed for many years, gradually sapping the 
constitution, and bringing on the final catas- 
trophe, without ever Saniinetns any direct 
symptoms of its dileterious effects; while 
an excessive quantity of the most salutary 
food will soon either induce an unhealthy 
accumulation of adipose matter in the cellu- 
lar tissue, and thus lead to obesity, and bring 
on disease and prematufe, and generally 
very sudden death ; or cause a re-action upon 
the digestive organs, inducing very distress- 
ing, but generally less rapidly fatal diseases 
in those important viscera: or lead to con- 
gestion, debility and chronic or acute disease 
of particular parts, attended in some cases, 
with general febrile symptoms, and the co- 
operation of other causes may superinduce 
or establish a fatal disease. Nevertheless, 
an excessive quantity of the best quality is 
incomparably better than an excessive guan- 
tity of pernicious food, But a moderate 
quantity of a good quality is the true rule 
of diet. 

On the whole, then, the valuable rules to 
be drawn from Dr. Beaumont’s book are, 
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1. Bulk—or food possessing a, due 
portion of nutritious and innutritious 
is best calculated to preserve the permanent- 
welfare of the digestive organs, and the gen- 
eral interests of the system. 

2. The food should be plainly and simply 
prepared, with no other seasoning than a 
little salt, or perhaps occasionally, a very 
little vinegar. pierre 

3. Full and deliberate mastication or 
chewing, is of great importance. ite 

4. Swallowing the food slowly, or in small 
quantities and at short intervals, is very 
necessary. 

5. A quantity not exceeding the wants of 
the economy, is of prime importance to 
health. ; 

6. Solid aliment, thoroughly cea 
is far more easily digested and more salotar 
ry than soups, broths, &c. eee 
“ 7. Fat meats, butter, and oily su 
of every kind, are with difficulty di , 
offensive to the stomach, and te to de- 
range the nutrient functions and induce dis- 
ease. ’ 

8. Pepper, spices and stimula n 
heating condiments of every kind, retard di- 
gestion, and injure the stomach and through 
it the whole system. ~ ; 

9. Coffee and tea debilitate the stomach 
and impair digestion. a 

10. Alcohol, whether in the form of dis- 
tilled spirit, or of wine, beer, cider, or 
other intoxicating liquors, retards and impairs 
digestion, debilitates the stomach, and, if 
persevered in fora short time, always b- 
duces a morbid state of that organ. 

11. Narcotics of every kin@ impair diges- 
tion, debilitate the stomach, and tend to dis- . 
ease. 
12. Simple water is the only fluid called 
for by the wants of the economy ; the artifi- 
cial drinks are all, more or less injurious ; 
some mere so than others; but none 
claim exemption from the general charge. 

13. Gentle exercise'after eating promote; 
digestion more than indolent inactivity or 
rest... Violent exercise with a full stomach, 
is injurious, oe 

14. Sleep, soon after eating heartily, re- 
tards digestion and leads to debility and de- 
rangement of the stomach. at 

15. Anger, fear, grief and other strong 
emotions disturb digestion, and impair the 
functional powers of the stomach, and dete- 
riorate the secretions generally, == 

These rules are all of the most salutary 
character; they are founded on the perma- 
nent constitutional principles of human or- 
ganic life ; and are equally valuable to every 
portion of the human race, in every part of 
the globe. . 

Dr. Beaumont’s idea that the power, of 
long established habit, constitutes a neces- 
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. prevents a free and equal circulation and 
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sity for the continuance of that habit, is a| 
very common one, but nevertheless, it is a 
very erroneous one, entirely without any 
foundation in physiological truth. 

But with all the errors into which Dr. 
Beaumont has fallen from a want of physio- 
logical science, that science is greatly in- 
debited to him for the many valuable facts 
which his patient and persevering ‘‘ Obser- 
vations and Experiments’’ present to the 
truly scientific and descriminating mind: 
and we heartily thank him for the corrobo- 
ration which he has afforded to our princi- 


—— 





For the Journal. 
WEARING OF FLANNEL. 

Mr. Camse tt will please to get Mr. Gra- 
ham’s opinion in — to wearing flannel 
mext tothe skin. If a cotton under-shirt 

revents the escape of the carbonic acid gas 

m the body, and if comfortables are inju- 
rious as articles of bed clothing, why not 
cotton in any form next to the body? And 
what shall we do with all the facts touching 
this matter as laid down in the books, &&c.— 
and how is it that laborers in hot weather 
are more vigorous with thick woollen shirts 
on than those are who wear only cotton. K. 

Answer. In replying to the above in- 
quiries, let it be remembered that if man in- 
habited a climate in which he could health- 
fully regulate the temperature of his body 
without the use of any kind of clothing, all 
his physiological interests would be better 
sustained, without the use of any clothing. 
All clothing is, therefore, in itself consider- 
ed, an evil:—but where the healthy tem- 
perature of the body cannot be preserved 
without it, clothing becomes necessary, and 
in such cases is a necessary evil; and in so 
far as it prevents a greater evil than it caus- 
€s, it is a relative good. Clothing is an evil 
#0 far as it prevents a free circulation of 

re air over the whole surface of the body ; 
it is an evil so far as it prevents the free ac- 
tion of the limbs—of the chest and lungs 
and of other parts of the body; it is an evil 
so far as, by compression or otherwise, it 


return of the blood ;—it is an evil so far as 
it by any means relaxes and debilitates the 
skin, and increases its susceptibility to be 
affected by atmospheric changes, and by the 
action of morbific agents, and thus, neces- 
sarily, in a measure, debilitates the lungs, 
the stomach, and all the other organs of the 
body, and diminishes the physiological pow- 
ets of the system. 

Now then, let us apply these general phy- 
siological principles 10 the solution of the 
questions before us. 

It is evident that, as to the freedom of the 
circulation of pure air over the whole sur- 








face of the body—the freedom of the action 
of the chest, lungs, &&c.—the freedom of cir- 


culation of the blood, &c. the clothing, © 


whether of woollen, cotton, linen or silk, can 
be nearly or quite equally well adapted to 
the physiological interests of the body. It 
is then, in regard to the relaxing and debili- 
tating effects of clothing upon the skin and 
through it upon the whole system that we 
are to look for the different effects of dif- 
ferent kinds of clothing. Flannel, or any 
kind of cloth made of wool, when worn next 
to the skin, excites, relaxes and debilitates 
the skin more than cloth made of cotton: 
and hence as a general law, woollen clothes 
worn next to the skin, serve to bring the 
skin, and through it, the whole system into a 
state of greater susceptibility to the action of 
morbific and all disturbing causes, 

Yet notwithstanding the truth of this gen- 
eral Jaw, some individuals have done better 
with flannel next to the skin than others with 
cotton. But this is not dwing to particular 
exceptions to the general law, but to the 
modifying effects of other causes. 

Some may wear flannel next to the skin 
whose habits and circumstances, in other 
respects, are far more favorable to the phy- 
siological welfare of their bodies, than the 
habits and circumstances of others who wear 
cotton next to the skin; and of course, if the 
difference between the habits and circum- 
stances of the two classes is greater than the 
difference between the effects of the woollen 
and the cotton clothing, then those who 
wear the woollen will, on the whole, do the 
best. Some may be laboring under internal 
organic disease, which serves as a continual 
concentrating point of morbid affections and 
humors, and causes a determifiation from 
the surface to the centre, or diseased part ; 
and in such cases, the action of flannel upon 
the skin may be favorable in counteracting 
this undue determining to the centre and 
promoting a determination to the surface. 

Some, in advanced stages of pulmonary 
consumption or other organic disease, may 
find it necessary to wear flannel next to the 
skin in order to keep up sufficient warmth 
of the body; and there may be cases of 
great dibility from other causes, in which 
flannel next the skin isa necessary means 
for the regulation of the temperature. But 
none of these special cases constitutes an 
exception to the truth of the general rule I 
have laid down in regard to woollen clothes 
worn next to the skin. 

As to laborers with thick woollen shirts 
on in-hot weather, I remark that laboring 
men, almost universally, are in the habit of 
using stimulating substances to such an ex- 
tent as to keep up in the nervous system, in 
a greater or less degree, a preternatural ex- 
citability and irritability ; as this effect is 
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produced through the medium of the stom- 
“ach apd bowels, these parts become, more 
than any other, the seat of this irritability. 
The external skin necessarily becomes in- 
volved both ia the preternatural irritability 
and sympathy. In this state of the system, 
while exciting and irritating substances are 
acting on the mucous membrane of the ali- 
mentary canal and the relaxing, debilitating 
and irritating effects of the heat are felt on 
the external surface, increasing sympatheti- 
cally the internal disturbance, a flannel shirt 
worn next to the skin may be serviceable as 
a counter-irritant, preventing, in some mea- 
sure, the morbid determination to the cen- 
tre, and keeping up more of a balance of 
action between the external and internal sur- 
faces. In this way, and in no other, can 
thick flannel shirts invigorate laboring men 
in hot weather. 

But laboring men whose dietetic habits 
are in all respects correct, and whose bodies 
are truly healthy, are never rendered, more 
vigorous by wearing thick flannel shirts next 
to their skin in hot weather nor in any other 
weather ; on the contrary, they will do bet- 
ter with cotton. 

As to “all the facts laid down in the 
books touching this matter,” they are like 
most other facts laid down in books—wholly 
misapprehended and “ only serve to strength- 
en error.” ; 

As to the comparative excellence of wool- 
fen blankets and cotton comfortables, as ar- 
ticles of bed clothing, the case is wholly dif- 
ferent; neither of these comes immediately 
in contact with the skin: good cotton sheets 


or cotton night clothes always protecting the || 


skin from their direct action or contact. In 
this case the woollen blankets are preferabie 
because they are less confining, less oppres- 
sive and debilitating than those things call- 
ed comfortables, which are made of several 
thicknesses of cotton wadding covered with 
calico or some other fabric and thickly stitch- 
ed together; making a heavy coveting, per- 
fectly impervious to the confined air of the 


On this subject, as on all others pertain- 
ing to the science of physiology, the utmost 
care is necessary to avoid being deceived by 
a misapprehension of what are called facts. 
Most people’s facts are wholly fallacious, 
and only serve to mislead and betray them. 

On the whole then, as I have said before, 
while some persons im particular conditions 
and circumstances may, for a time, find it 
best to wear flannel or woollen clothes next 
to the skin, yet, as a general law of the hu- 
man constitution, flannel is not so favorable 
to the permanent physiological welfare of the 
body as cotton. S. Granam, 





* Sudden Changes, No. 3,’ in our next. 





St: 
- Hard Words.—A_ correspondent a 
*¢ «The Graham Journal’ is ‘a’ periodical’ 
value much, but of late there are so \ many 
uncommonly difficult words that I cannot’ 
pronoutice them ‘aright—they are so hard 
that a person actually needs a cast-iron 
Dictionary to learn their definitions.” 

In such a work as this, all technical terms 
cannot be avoided. We have devoted the 
last page of this number to an explanation of 
some of these ‘‘ hard” terms, selected from 
the AEsculapian Tablets, and from Hooper's 
Medical Dictionary. 





Meetings of the Physiological Soctety— 
It may be interesting to the readers of the 
Journal to know that the meetings’ of ‘this 
Society have been well attended ‘every month’ 
since its organization. Att their meeting for 
Nov, the Society were favored with an inter- 
esting address from the Rev. Mr. Pietpont 
of this city. and at the meeting for Dec. the 
Rev. Mr. Fitch made ‘an interesting state- 
ment of facts relating to his own experitnent’ 
upon a change of diet, and also observa-" 
tions upon Physiological Reform in ral,’ 
which was highly interesting to the Sociéty!’ 
We hope both these gentlemen will favor us’ 
with an article embodying-the principal facts’ 
contained in their discourses. 


The reader will be under the necessity of 
unfolding this paper, and cutting the sheet’ 
in the centre, before it can be- stitched or’ 
conveniently read. 








A valuable communication has been te- 
ceived from Mr. Graham, which shall appear 
‘in our next. It refers to the letter Dr: 
‘Lampe, published in a late number of the’ 
Journal. 








Zr The next meeting of the Council of the Pay- 
 St0LoGicaL Society will be held on Wednesday: 
| evening, Dec. 27, at the house of Mr. Noble, corner; 
| of Washington Place and High Street. ‘ 


ME 





Tue Granam Journal, Vol. 1, will be boand 
| and ready for delivery the first day of January next. 
Price $1 50. 





The next regular Meeting of the American ort 
ological Society will be held at Amory Hall, on Wed~ 
nesday evening, Jan. 3, at seven elock. An ad- 
dress may be expected from Rev.£. P. Ingersoll. 

Dr. Perrson of Salem ‘is expected to give the 
next Leeture of the regular course, smsogmey te 
ing, Jan. 2d. The subject—Quackery- and Popular 
Exrers with regard to Medical Practice. 


__ G. N. THOMPSON, 
BOOKBINDER, 32 WASHINGTON ST. 
PARTICULAR attention given to Rebinding Old 

Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, Periodicals, 

& a 
pe nen Lettered in Gilt, on Books, Mo- 
rocco, &c. 
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For the Journal. 
FOOD FOR THE SICK ; JELLIES, PRESERVES, &c. 
“My dear, what shall I carry to: poor, 
widow B.? _ I can’t think of any thing nice | 


im the house ; you know she is very low, is | 


anable to take hardly any nourishment and, 

she has no appetite for any thing but jellies, | 

preserves and such things. I thought I 

would carry her a little preserved ginger, | 

- but I wish T had a jar of Mrs. P.’s calves’ 
foot jelly for her.” 

Such was the language of the kind-heart- 
ed Mrs. A. to her husband as she was about 
making a visit to a poor widow, in the last 
stage of consumption. 

** Wait a few moments,” replied the equal- 
ly kind husband, “‘ and I will send Thom- 
as.to Mrs. P.’s after a jar of jelly. Poor 
Mrs. B. is,,I suppose, beyond the power of 
medicine, and all that remains to be done 
for her, is to try and make her few remain- 
ing days as comfortable as possible.” 

_ Bach. is the comfort which a well-meant 
but mistaken kindness administers to the 
sick and the dying. And yet how almost 
universal is the error.. How rare it is to 
hear a house-wife say, as baking-day comes 
round—*‘ I am going to try to make an un- 
usually light and sweet (not sweetened) loaf 
of bread to carry to my sick neighbor.” Who 
ever thinks of making a nice bowl! of water 
gruel for an invalid? No, it must be a cus- 
tard, or a piece of tender steak or a few 
fresh oysters, any thing—nothing, even rath- 
er than carry those articles which are really 
best. 


But good old nurse will say—*‘ Well, that 
is something new under the sun! What 
will you Grahamites prohibit next? You 
take away our beef and pork, tea and.cof- 
fee, snuff and tobacco from us who are healthy, 
and now you are intruding into the sick 
room, laying your ban upon its delicacies 
and depriving the sufferer of the only com- 
forts of the last weary moments.” 

Before offering any defence against a 
Charge which we know very many will be 
ready to bring, we will quote a few para- 
graphs from a medical author who stands as 
high perhaps as any American medical writ- 
er. hey are from Dewee’s Practice of 
Physic, pp. 63 and 64. They are exactly 
to the point, and, coming from a doctor, and 
commending themselves as they do to every 
individual's good sense, they cannot fail to 
have great weight with the advocates of the 
substances in question. 

** Let him avoid, with the greatest care, 
the several substances almost constantly 
presented to the invalid, because they are 
thought to be highly nourishing and most 
easy of digestion, such as calves’ feet, hart 
horn, chicken and beef jellies. _The nicety 
with which these articles are prepared and 





the savory nature of the ingredients which 
enter into their composition, are sure to ren- 
der them favorite articles with the sick, on 
whom they are most indiscreetly always, and 
very often most injuriously used. When 
| the composition of these jellies is examined, 


it becomes a matter of extreme spyprise that , 
| they can be presented to the sick by-any ra- _ 


| tional or thinking being, with the most re- 
| mote prospect of their being useful. First, 
| the most insoluble portion-of the animal com- 

position forms the basis of these jellies; the 
smallest portion of which in some-cases is 
sufficient to recall fever and every other ter- 
rible consequence attendant on it;.this it 


what is superadded to this glue, for such it 
literally is? Wine and stimulating spices, 
besides the more innocent sugar and acid. 
How can any one with the slightest preten- 
sions to observation, believe that this can be 
a proper compound for a patient laboring 
under a fever, (be the reduction of strength 
what if may,) or for one just recovering from 
it! We think there is no one. 

* But this is not all. We have spoken on- 
ly of the highly stimulating qualities-of the 
jellies. Another very serious objection at- 
taches to them, viz ; their great indigestibil- 
ity. We are aware that in thisassertion we 
are running counter to all belief upon this 
point; but it is nevertheless not less true. 
We say and declare it without fear of contra- 
diction from those who are qualified to inves- 
tigate the point, that the food in.question is 
one of the most insoluble substances which 
can tax the powers of even a hale stomach ; 
what then must be the difficulty to one enfee- 
bled by disease and the operation of medi- 
cine? It were consummately to be wished 
that these baneful articles could be forever 
banished from the sick-room.” 

Such is the unequivocal sentence of con- 
demnation which these articles, hitherto con- 
sidered indispensable in a sick room, received 
from a distinguished professor in the Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, and every in- 
telligent physician and enlightened physiol- 
ogist will sanction the verdict. It will be 
observed that Dr. D. objects’ to them, first, 
on accgunt of the highly stimulating quali- 
ties of the animal jellies and of the spices 
they contain. Strange as it may seem, it 
is this very stimulating quality which has 
produced the mistaken impression that they 
are good for invalids. When taken into the 
stomach, the immediate effect is to stimu- 
late the digestive organs to ufiwonted activi- 
ty and to throw both nutritious and stimu- 
lating substances very rapidly into the cir- 
culation, and the patient feels better, while 


which have been thus goaded on‘to an un- 
natural activity, consequently a feeling of 








will do from its mere animal nature. But . 





the remote effect is a weakening of the organs - 
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exhaustion and a frequent demand for a repe- 
tition of the stimulus. The patient feels 
thé these and similar substances at first im- 
rt strength, and therefore clings to the de- 
usion that they are good for him; but he 
never dreams that that momentary strength 
is purchased at the expense of succeeding 
languor arid debility of enfeebled organs and 
finally, unless nature comes to the rescue, 
of an exhausted nervous susceptibility. 

The other objection to these articles is 
their indigestibility. This isprobably owing 
mainly to their being such highly concentrat- 
rd forms of nutriment. But some will be 
ready to ask: ‘“ How does the assertion that 
they are indigestible agree with what you 
have just stated, that they are digested rap- 
idly?” Though at first thought a seeming, 

there is not the least real inconsistency 
in the two statements. But as our object in 
these remarks has been to show that these 
substances are unsuitable for the sick-room 
and as with your permissiof, Mr. Editor, 
we propose to offer a few hints respecting the 
manner in which jellies, preserves &c. should 
be eaten, if they must be eaten, we leave 
the farther consideration of the subject until 
a future number. xX. 





WILL CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS IN CERTAIN 
CASES FOLLOW THE ADOPTION OF A 
VEGETABLE DIET ! 

Sadsbury, Pa. 12th mo. 4th, 1837. 

Frienp Davip CamsBett :—Although my 
success in obtaining subscribers for the Jour- 
nal has been but small, yet I have the satisfac- 
tion of forwarding to thee one mote name. I 
have taken some pains to make those with 
whom I have had opportunity,acquainted with 
the existence and character of the Graham 
Journal, and also, to advocate its principles. 
But I find that mankind generally, prefer the 
momentary gratification of the appetite to 
the permanent enjoyment of health and cheer- 
fulness: although I have founda number 
who appear to be interested in the subject. 
And as it is no indication of a great mind, 
to find it exabracing any new opinions im- 





mediately, it would be unjust to condemn as 
epicures all who are tardy in acknowledging | 
or adopting the Graham system. The be 
lief that flesh is the most nourishing kind of 
food, is so universally prevalent, that it’can- | 
not be eradicated at ence. | 
I may inform thee, with respect to my-' 
self, that Iam well satisfied with the system, | 
and believe it*to be generally correct. I 
fully believe that a man can endure more 
hardship and exposure when living wholly | 
upon vegetable food, than when living in the | 
popular way. Although disease had taken | 
an alarming hold of my system before Icom- 
menced the vegetable regimen, and although 


it is not yet wholly eradicated, yet Ihave | 
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found that I could endure’ almost as much 
fatigue in this diseased state as I could when 
I supposed I enjoyed complete health, For 
several months after commencing the vege- 
table regimen, I took just such exercise ae 
I thought proper, increasing it as st 
and ability to labor increased; and d A 
the latter part of the fall I was actively en- 
gaged upon a farm. This kind of exercise 
I found to be quite congenial to health; but 
I am now engaged in teaching a small 
school. ‘How this will agree with me time 
must determine. _I find it necessary te guard 
against too close application to study when, 
I am engaged among books, Inclination, 
would lead me to spend all my leisure time’ 
at study, and consequently, withhold me from’ 
exercise; but I am aware this will not.do. 
I have noticed in Dr. Lambe's interesting 
account of his own case, that he mentions) 
being troubled with itching on various parts 


of the body, and admits that cutaneous erup- 





tions will follow as a consequence of 4 vege- 
table diet in persons who are constitutional- 
ly diseased ; but I have not found any other 
intimation of this effect following; with oth- 
ers whose testimonies I have read. I desire, 
therefore, to make the inquiry whether such 
has been the experience of those who have 
tried the vegetable: diet or not. For my 
own part, I have had considérable itchi 
ever since I commenced the vegetable diet, 
and part of the time it has been very trouble- 
some; and although I do not believe that it 
was all owing to the removal of diseased ac- 
tion from the interior to the exterior, yet J 
suspect that part of it was. 

A few weeks ago, when in Reading, I ob- 
serve a little girl, probably about. ten years 
old, whom I remarked for symmetry of shape: 
and healthy appearance. I was a 
informed that she had never used either flesh 
or butter as food, and that her health waa 
uniformly good. Hers however was not 
round face and corpulent form, which 
regard as the most certain indications of 
health, but a symmetry throughout, well cal- 
culated for exercise and agility. 

Carisman. Waits. 


~ 





The first Volume of the Journal is now 
closed, and we hope our subscribers’ will 
have their numbers bound in a’ durable 
manner and placed in the family, libra, 
ry. The facts and principles which. it 
embodies will render it a valuable book for 
future reading, and a large octavo’ vol 
of 300 pages is certainly a cheap book ‘at 
$1,50. The second volume will be ofa 
large octavo size, though not so large as the 
first, but as it will contain 400 will 
be equally as cheap abook. Price $1 , in 
advance, or $1,50 at the close of the year. a 
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; AN. EXPLANATION. 
oF TECHICALN AND OTHER HARD TERMS. 


Abnormal, not according to the healthy laws and op- 
erations of the system; diseased. 

Alimentary canal, includes the stomach and intestines. 

Arterial, belonging to the arteries. 

Acute disease, comes on suddenly with increased 
action, inflammation, &c. 

Adscititious, added, supplemental, additional. 

Adipose, fatty 

Adipose Membrane, the fat collected in the cells of 
the cellular membrane, &c. 

Aorta, the great artery of the body, which arises from 
the left ventricle of the heart, forms a curvature in 
the chest, and descends into the abdomen. 

Carcinoma, a cancer. " 

Cerebru:n, the brain. 

Cerebellum, the little brain. 

Cerebrum Elo atu, the medulla oblongata, and 
medulla 

Chyme, the Gigenod food of the stomach ; chymifi- 


cation, making chyme. 
the natritious part of the food which forms 


blood; ato, making chyle. 
illary, — small, hajr-sized Semel 

Gs ific, having the power to produce heat; calorifi- 
cation, causing heat. 

Chromic disease, of slow advances and long standing. 

Collapse, falling together ; ceasing to act. 

Calculi, we stone-like substances formed in the 
liver, kidneys, bladder, &c. 

Cholera morbus, a diseased dow of bile or gall. 

Congestion, an over fulness of the blood vessels, &c. 

Dia , the membrane that divides the body mto 
chest and abdomen, or belly. 

Daodenum, the first portion of the small intestines. 

Diabetes, disease of the kidneys; excessive secretion, 


Depurating, cleansing, purifying 


utition, the act of To aiowiig. 
» the science of determining the character 
~ of by the symptoms. 


Esculent, om epplinon gent sach animals, fishes, 
and ‘Plants, or buch parte of them as are used for 


rani disease, a loca! disease; pa ? & coun- 
or place. 
spe general, extensive, common to 
, round about the stomach. 
fen inflammation of the intestines. 
Fauces, a cavity behind the tongue, palatine arch. 
Farina, Meal or Flour; a term given to the pulveral- 
» ent and glutinous part of let and other seeds, 
which is obtained by grinding and sifling. It is 
higbly nutritious, and consists of gluten, starch, 
and muc 
Farinacia. This term includes all those substances, 
employed as aliment, called cereulaia, legumina, 
arid nuces oleosue.. 
Farinaceous. A term given to all articles of food 
Facial ool 
. to ce, 
Evasive , office of the organ ; digestion is the function 


the stomach. 
rien. thread-like, smaltest form of the struc- 
, a bulbous enlargement, or knot of nervous 


Gente, belong to the stomach—gastritis inflememe- 
tion of the stomach. 

Gastro-intestinal, belonging to the stonrheh and i m- 
testines. 

Tnosculate, to unite, to run into ene. 6 

Idiopathic, the original ar sap original character of 
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, Ingest, to throw into the stomach. 
| Ingestia, the whole contents of the stomach taken at 
the same meal. 
Ingestion, the act of throwing into the stomach. 
Intercostal, a name given to muscles, vessels, &e. 
| - which are between the ribs. 
| Inspiration, the act of Geant the air into the Jungs. 
Legumen, a peculiar kind of fruit of the pea kind. 
Legumene, ua particular vegetable principle obtained. 
by M. H. Braconnot, from peas. 
Leguminous, appertaining toa legume. 
Lacteals, small vessels that convey the chyle to the. 
blood vessels, 
Lymphaties, small vessels that convey the lymph, 
&c. to the blood vessels. 
Medulla, the narrow; the pith or pulp of vegetables; 
the;eentre or heart of a vegetable within the wood.: 
Medulla oblongata, top of the spinal marrow. 
Medulla Spinalis, the spinal marrow; a continuation. 
of the, medulla oblongata as it descends. 
Morbid, diseased—morbific, causmg disease. 
Macous Membrane, the membrane lining the alimen-- 
tary canal, lungs, &e. 
Malaria, bad, or poisonous air, pestilential air, &e. 
Messentary, the membrane to which the intestines 
are attached. 
Normal, according to the healthy laws and opera- 
tions of the system, 
Narcosis, stupefaction, stupor, numbness. 
Narcotic, a medicine which has the power of pro~ 
, curing sleep. 
Narcotine, the active principle of narcotic vegetables- 
Ossification, bony formation. 
Plexus, a number of nervous cords, woven together. 
Pneumo-gastric, belonging to the | ungs afid stomdch. 
Preternatural, above what is natural, or ordinary and’ 
health 
Physiology, the science of the properties and fume- 
tions of animals and plants. 
Pathology, the doctrine of diseases, their causes,. 
symptoms, &c. . 
Psycology, the doctrine of the natare and properties: 
of the soul. 
Physiological Pathology, disease connected with dis~ 
ordered function, &c. 
Panacea, an epithet given by the ancients to those 
remedies which they conceived would cure every 
disease. Unfortunately for the men of the present 
day, there are no such drugs. 
Pancreas, a glandular viscus of the abdomen, of a 
jon figure, compared to a Soy J 8 tongue, situated 
e epigastfic region under the stomach. 
Palmonary: belonging to the lungs. 
, the foretelling the event of disease from 
* particular sy mptome. 
Pylorus, the infertor aperture of the stomach, which 
opens into the intestines. 
Succulent, joicy, rich. Applied to fruits, pods, 
soils, &c. 
Scirrus, ‘or Seirrhus, hardened mdurated gland. 
Serous, thin, watery, like whey. 
Tissue, a particular arrangement of nervous or urus-: 
eular fibres in the organs. 
Therapeutics, that part of medicine which respects: 
the application of remedies, ke. 
Trachea, the windpipe. “ 
Taberele, an old name for'an excrescetice. 
Vertebra. The spine is a long bony column, which, 
extends, from the bead to the pion of the 
trunk, and is composed of irregular b es, which, 
are called vertebra. © 
Venons bléod, the blood of the veins. 





| Vascalar, consisting of vessels, as. the’ arteries, 


veins, &c. 
Vasculo-nervous, consisting of vessels and nerves. 
Viscera, the internal organs, such as heart, stomach, » 





wpa, = temperament, predi¢position. : 





intestines, langs, liver, &cs 

















